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Join the American Bar Association This Year 


A LETTER from Archibald M. Mull, chairman of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation committee on membership, asks us to say something in these columns 
in support of A. B. A. membership. This we are glad to do. 


Our own mission is to promote the efficient administration of justice. But 
the American Judicature Society does not itself “carry the ball” in the various 
states and local communities. It relies on the organized bar for that, and 
reserves to itself the function which Herbert Harley likened to that of the 
chemical catalyst, which promotes a reaction without itself taking part in it. 

Since we depend upon the organized bar, we have an interest in strong 
and effective bar associations. Many factors help to make them so, but none 
more than a large and representative membership. Whether you think of 
finances, services, projects, participation, or otherwise, all is dependent upon 
and proportionate to the support of the rank-and-file membership. 


Lawyers and judges fall into several classes. There are those who disdain 
all organizations and devote all their time and energy to the practice of their 
profession. Many are active in the organized bar of their own community, 
but cannot see as far as the state association. Somewhat fewer of them par- 
ticipate in both local and state bar affairs, but feel that the A. B. A. is beyond 
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their depth. There is a still smaller group whose legal directory listings shows 
membership in local, state and American Bar Associations; and finally, if we 
may say it, there is a select inner circle consisting of those who support not 
only the local, state and American bar associations, but also one or more of the 
specialized professional organizations of which the American Judicature Society 
is an example. 


These different groups always will exist, but their relative proportions 
need not remain the same. Of the 200,000 lawyers in this country, about 6 per 
cent now belong to the American Judicature Society, 25 per cent to the 
American Bar Association, 50 per cent to the state bar associations, and some- 
where between 50 and 75 per cent to the local bar associations. All of these 
can and should be increased. The past fifteen years have seen the American 
Judicature Society grow from 2,000 to 12,600, and the American Bar Associa- 
tion from 30,000 to 50,000. It is not unreasonable to anticipate that in the next 
fifteen years they should at least double — the Judicature Society to 25,000 and 
the American Bar Association to 100,000. 


Some lawyers decline to join unless they can “take an active part” and 
not be mere “dues payers.” Of course all organizations need that kind of mem- 
bers. But of the 50,000 A.B.A. members, not much more than five per cent can 
be committee members without making the committees so big and unwieldy 
that they could scarcely function as committees at all. Those who can hold 
office or serve in the House of Delegates must be a still tinier percentage of 
the whole. Members who vote and pay dues are active members. Most normal 
men and women belong to various organizations, in some of which they exercise 
leadership while in others they are rank-and-file members and leave leader- 
ship to others. To do otherwise is to narrow unnecessarily one’s personal in- 
fluence and usefulness. Let’s not be like the girl that won’t go to a wedding 
unless she can be the bride. 


With the added facilities and resources that will be provided in its new 
building, the American Bar Association is going to move out into fields of 
greater accomplishment and wider public influence than ever before in its 
history. In the past, A. B. A. membership has been a badge of distinction and 
prestige. It will always be so, but the day is almost upon us when the obverse 
also will be true —when if a lawyer is not a member of the American Bar 
Association, his friends and acquaintances will wonder why not. 


There never will be a better time to join the American Bar Association 
than between now and next August. In the A. B. A. membership directory 
the year of joining appears after every member’s name. After the opening of 
the American Bar Center, new members will be coming in by the thousands. 
Wouldn’t you like the A. B. A. records of all future years-to show you as a 
pre-Bar Center member? You can make it so by joining now. 











EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
of the American Judicature Society met January 15 and 16 in the 
Society’s offices in Hutchins Hall on the University of Michigan 
campus, Ann Arbor, with newly-elected President Albert J. Harno to 
talk over the Society’s activities and plans for the future. Shown here 
gathered around a conference table in the Hutchins Hall office, they 
are, left to right: Glenn R. Winters, Ann Arbor, secretary-treasurer of 
the Society; Morris B. Mitchell, of the Minneapolis bar; Howard L. 
Barkdull, Cleveland, former president of the American Bar Association; 
President Harno, who is dean of the University of Illinois College of 
Law, Urbana; and Laurance M. Hyde, Jefferson City, Mo., justice and 
former chief justice of the Supreme Court of Missouri. Orie L. Phillips, 
Denver, senior judge of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit, was unable to attend the meeting, as was also E. Smythe 
Gambrell, Atlanta attorney, who was appointed to the committee by 
President Harno last month to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Judge Van Buren Perry, Aberdeen, South Dakota, because of ill 
health. Ann Arson NEWS PHOTOGRAPH 


MEETS IN ANN ARBOR 
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Courtroom Publicity 
Will Be Topic at 
Judicature Society 
Breakfast Meeting 

an Atlanta 
March 6 





PHILBRICK McCOY, Judge of 
the Superior Court of California, 
Los Angeles County. 





N. R. HOWARD, Editor of the 
Cleveland News. 





T ue difficult problem of courtroom pub- 
licity, and how to reconcile the important 
right of the public to be informed about 
what goes on in court with the equally im- 
portant right of litigants and officers of the 
court to be unhampered in the quest for 
justice, will be discussed from the two view- 
points of a newspaper editor and a trial 
judge, each a distinguished authority in his 
field, at a breakfast meeting of the American 
Judicature Society in the Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Georgia, at eight oclock, Saturday 
morning, March 6, 1954. 


The first speaker will be the Honorable N. 
R. Howard of Cleveland, Ohio, editor since 
1937 of the Cleveland News, director of the 
Associated Press, and a member and former 
director of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. He will be followed by the 
Honorable Philbrick McCoy, judge of the 
Los Angeles Superior Court, and co-author of 
the recent book Conduct of Judges and 
Lawyers, published last year as a report to 
the Survey of the Legal Profession. 


Canon 35 of the Canons of Judicial Ethics 
of the American Bar Association, the text of 
which appears on page 149 of this issue, and 
other canons there presented, indicate the 
official attitude of the bench and bar on this 
question to the extent that it has been ex- 
pressed. There has been some restlessness on 
the part of some newspapers over the re- 
strictions there imposed, and some of the 
opposing viewpoints were brought out in 
Edwin M. Otterbourg’s article “Fair Trial 
and Free Press” in the October issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


The meeting will be a feature of a regional 
convention of the American Bar Association 
to be held in Atlanta in conjunction with the 
mid-year meeting of the House of Delegates, 
the entire program extending from March 4 
to March 9. Convention speakers will in- 
clude Ambassadors Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Arthur H. Dean, Senator John W. Bricker, 
and Texas Supreme Court Justice W. St. John 
Garwood. Institutes and seminars will be of- 
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ered on administrative law, incorporated 
partnerships, insurance law, international 
law, jury trial tactics, labor relations law. 
law office management and development of 
practice, legal aid, legal assistance to service- 
men, mineral law, municipal law, probate and 
trust law, and taxation. These will run from 
Thursday noon, March 4, through Saturday 
noon, March 6. During the week-end will 
be meetings of the Conference of Bar Asso- 
ciation Presidents, the Conference of Asso- 
ciation Secretaries, the Women Lawyers 
Association, and the American Law Students 
Association. Council meeting and programs 
have been scheduled by more than one of 
the A.B.A. sections. 


A delightful entertainment program has 
been planned, with features of interest to 
women. E. Smythe Gambrell, Atlanta at- 
torney, is general chairman. For registration 
and reservations write to William B. Spann, 
jr.. 825 C. and S. Bank Building, Atlanta. 





Detroit High School Students 
Visit Recorder’s Court 


Seven hundred Detroit high school 
students were brought into court last year 
for instruction in the mechanics of judicial 
procedure and for on-the-spot sociological 
studies under an educational program insti- 
tuted in 1953 through the cooperation of the 
Detroit Bar Association, the Detroit Board 
of Education and the judges of the Recorder's 
Court of the City of Detroit. The program is 
described in the annual report of O. Z. Ide, 
executive judge of the Court, issued last 
month. 


Classes of students visit the court each 
Friday, and are instructed by representa- 
tives of the Psychopathic Clinic, the Proba- 
tion Department, the Clerk’s office, and the 
Police Department. They observe carefully- 
screened criminal trials in actual progress, 
and receive a thorough briefing by the presid- 
ing judge of the court. High school classes 
from suburban communities and Detroit 
parochial schools also are participating in the 
rapidly-expanding program. 
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Beneh and Bar Calendar—— 


February 
1-5 —Traffic Institute, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles. 


5-6 —Massachusetts Bar Association, Spring- 
field. 


March 


3-5 —A.B.A. regional meeting, Atlanta, Ga. 

7-9 —A.B.A. House of Delegates mid-year 
meeting, Atlanta, Ga. 

15-22—Inter-American Bar Association, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

29-April 2—Traffic Institute, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

31-April 2—Kentucky State Bar Association, 
Louisville. 

April 

12-16—Traffic Institute, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa. 

16-17—Bar Association of the State of Kansas, 
Topeka. 

19-24—Lawyers’ Week, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. 

23-24—-State Bar of Arizona, Tucson. 

28-May 1—Florida Bar, St. Petersburg. 

29-May 1—New Jersey State Bar Association, 
Atlantic City. 


May 

2-5 —Louisiana State Bar Association, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

5-7 —Illinois State Bar Association, East St. 
Louis. 

19-22—American Law Institute, Washington, 
a <. 


20-22—Ohio State Bar Association, Youngstown. 

- 26—A.B.A. regional meeting, Portland, Ore. 

27-29—Bar Association of Tennessee, Gatlin- 
burg. 


June 

2-3 —Virginia State Bar, Roanoke. 

2-4 —Iowa State Bar Association, Des Moines. 

10-11—Georgia Bar Association, Macon. 

17-19—Mississippi State Bar, Edgewater Park. 

18-19—Missouri Judicial Conference. Kansas 
City. 

21-24—Pennsylvania Bar Association, Spring 
Lake, N. J. 

24-25—Minnesota State Bar Association, Duluth. 

24-25—Wisconsin Bar Association. Eau Claire. 

24-26—Maryland State Bar Association. Atlan- 


tic City, N. J. 
25-26—Massachusetts Lawyers’ Institute. Swamp- 
scott. 
August 
16-20—American Bar Association. Chicago. IIl. 
September 


19-22—National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion. Swampscott, Mass. 
23-25—Missouri Bar, St. Louis. 
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Lawyers all over America are looking 
with pride and anticipation toward the Chi- 
cago Midway, where the splendid new 
American Bar Center is rising into the sky. 
But actually this is only one of a number 
of bar association buildings, old, new, and 
hoped-for. Three of them have been dedi- 
cated within the past nine months, and the 
JournaL takes pleasure in escorting its 
readers on a conducted tour of these and 
other “homes of the law.” 

Last month, on January 22, the State Bar 
of Texas dedicated the newest and one of 
the finest bar association headquarters build- 
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New York, New Jersey, and Other Bar Associations : 
Enjoy New Buildings and Offices 
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New home of the State Bar of Texas. The exterior 
is of Cordovan Cream limestone, quarried near 
Austin, with a Texas pink granite base. 


ings in the country. Conveniently located at 
Colorado and Fifteenth Streets, two blocks 
from the Capitol in Austin, the edifice is a 
fitting monument to the legal profession, well 
fulfilling the architect's objective of “utility, 
durability and simple elegance without osten- 
tation.” 

The first floor area is 7,200 square feet, the 
basement 3,000 square feet. A second story 
may be added when needed. The interior 
floor plan of the structure, the first ever de- 
signed and built especially for bar associa- 
tion use, is shown in the diagram on page 137. 

Entering through the front door, one steps 


The new Amer- 
ican Bar Center, 
on the Midway 
in Chicago, as it 
looked a_ few 
days before 
Christmas. Con- 
struction is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, 
and it is ex- 

a pected to be 
ready for occu- 
pancy at or near 
the time of the 
A.B.A, annual 
meeting next 
August. 
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first into the Memorial Foyer. On the right 
is the secretary's office, and beyond it the 
business offices of the State Bar and the 
Texas Bar Journal. On the left is a cluster of 
small rooms for committee meetings and con- 
ferences. Straight ahead is a lounge, and be- 
yond it a large 28 by 48-foot room for direc- 
tors’ meetings. Adjoining that room on one 
side is a law library and on the other a large 
storage and file space. 


A handsome memorial panel of walnut 
with a cast bronze medallion of the state bar 
seal and with plates containing a memorial 
inscription and names of deceased lawyers 
there honored, dominates the foyer. Draperies 
in the foyer are hand-printed with the state 
bar seal, the scales of justice, and other 
symbols of the legal profession. 


A large and colorful mural painting, dépict- . 


ing various incidents and scenes in the legal 
history of Texas, occupies one wall of the 
lounge. The large directors’ room contains an 
oversize walnut directors’ table, made to 
order, surrounded by fifty green leather Bank 
of England type chairs. The green damask 
wall covering, with gold designs represent- 
ing the state bar seal, the Roman emblem of 
law, and the lone star of Texas, was woven 
to order by the same manufacturer that 
furnished the wall coverings for the White 
House and the Senate chamber in Washing- 
ton. 


The four conference rooms are individually 
decorated, one in knotty pine with a wall map 
of the world, one in modern style with various 
shades of brown, one in green and gold, and 


Memorial panel in the Memorial Foyer. 
Judge Dougherty’s portrait is in the center. 
The plaque on the right reads: “In Memoriam. 
These lawyers and judges were among the 
finest the bar of Texas has produced. That 
their names may be further perpetuated 
through this building, their friends and rela- 
tives have rendered special aid in its construc- 
tion.” There are now ninety-three memorial 
plaques. 
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1 MEMORIAL FOYER 8 LIBRARY 

2 STRICKLAND LOUNGE 9 GENERAL COUNSEL 

3 STEWART ROOM 10 SECRETRAY-TREASURER 
4 SEELIGSON ROOM 11 STENOGRAPHERS 

5 CLARK ROOM 12 MEMBERSHIP RECORDS 
6 PRESIDENTS ROOM 13. and DUES ACCOUNTS 
7 JUDGES ROOM 14 TEXAS BAR JOURNAL 


15 MAILING, STORAGE & FILES 


one in oak. The secretary's office, the gen- 
eral counsel’s office and some of the confer- 
ence rooms are wainscoted in walnut. There 
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are acoustical ceilings, composition and vinyl 
tile floors, and gas summer-winter air con- 
ditioning. 


And It’s All Paid For 


Not the least remarkable feature of the 
building is the fact that it is paid for and 
debt-free. This was made possible by a plan 
whereby members and friends of the Texas 
bar could make contributions to the building 


The beautiful Stew- 
art Room, where fu- 
ture meetings of the 
directors of the State 
Bar of Texas will be 
held. 
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View of the Strickland Lounge, showing the mural, 
which depicts great scenes and great characters in 
the legal history of Texas. 


fund in honor of deceased lawyers and 
judges. In June, 1952, the fund received a 
handsome send-off in a $50,000 gift in honor 
of the late James R. Dougherty of Beeville, 
whose portrait hangs in the center of the 
memorial panel. Surrounding it are approxi- 
mately a hundred cast bronze plaques in 
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The Seeligson Room, one of four conference and 
committee rooms in the new Texas bar building. 


honor of other Texas lawyers, each repre- 
senting a gift of $1,000 or more. The direc- 
tors room was named the Stewart Room in 
recognition of a gift of $11,000 in honor of 
two Galveston lawyers of that name. The 
lounge has been named the Strickland 
Lounge in honor of the late D. F. Strickland 
of Dallas, in whose memory $10,000 was con- 
tributed. Two conference rooms have been 
named the Seeligson Room and the Clark 
Room in recognition of $5,000 gifts in honor 
of lawyers of those names from San Antonio 
and Dallas, respectively. 

The greater part of the money, of course, 
came in smaller amounts. Names of all donors, 
without reference to amounts contributed, are 
preserved in a handsomely-bound volume to 
be kept permanently on display in the 
Memorial Foyer. The library contains $9,000 
worth of books, nearly all donated. 

A finance committee led by two hard- 
working chairmen, J. Glenn Turner of Dallas 
and William N. Bonner of Houston, made 
possible this remarkable achievement. They 
were supported by the three presidents who 
held office during the drive — Cecil E. Burney 
of Corpus Christi, Mr. Turner, and the in- 
cumbent, Everett L. Looney. It was Mr. 
Looney, then a director, who first proposed 
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the project in 1951, and who headed the 
committee then appointed. By October of 
that year the site had been selected, by Janu- 
ary the plans were approved, and by the next 
June the campaign was in full swing. Ground 
was broken in March, 1953, and in Decem- 
ber the state bar offices moved in. Total con- 
tributions on December 31 totalled $230,- 
892.51. 


The project received a severe blow when 
Secretary William J. Park died suddenly on 
February 7, 1953. William E. Pool, assistant 
secretary since 1951, took over as acting sec- 
retary and was appointed secretary at a spe- 
cial meeting of the board on March 10. 


At the dedication, addresses were delivered 
by Governor Allan Shivers, Chief Justice 
John E. Hickman, Lieutenant-Governor Ben 
Ramsey and Speaker Reuben E. Senterfitt. 
Congratulatory messages were read from 
many leaders of the profession, including 
President William J. Jameson of the Ameri- 
can Bar- Association. Chief Justice Hickman 
said: 

“Its architecture resembles that of a home 
rather than that of a temple or office build- 
ing. That is a fitting symbol, for a home is 
a building which, more than all others, is a 
symbol of friendliness, mutual understand- 
ing, and appreciation among those who own 
and occupy it. To this home of the law the 
lawyers for many generations will come to 
partake of the spirit of fraternity which has 
always been the pride of our profession. A 
lawyer could hardly fail to experience a sense 
of pride in his profession when he visits the 
home. Best of all, let us hope that the home 
will kindle within us a new spirit of ap- 
preciation of the continuity and succession 
of our profession and a feeling of kinship 
with the great lawyers who have gone be- 
fore us. If it does, we will intensify our joint 
efforts the better to promote equal justice 
under law. This monument to our profession 
will be handed down to the generations of 
lawyers who follow us as a testimonial of 
our faith in our profession and in the future 
of our country.” 
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New Jersey Building 
Conveniently Located 


Just a few weeks before the Texas dedica- 
tion, on November 5, 1953, another new state 
bar headquarters was dedicated, the new 
home of the New Jersey State Bar Associa- 
tion at 229 West State Street in Trenton. 
The building is a converted dwelling house 
of which the Association occupies the whole 
first floor, comprising seven rooms, four bath- 
rooms and a kitchen. Four rooms are used 
for offices, one for a ladies’ lounge, and two 
for conference rooms. The conference rooms 
adjoin each other with a wide doorway, so 
that as many as sixty people can be accom- 
modated for meetings. In the rear is a two- 
car garage and parkiug space for three more 
cars, with additional space available if 
needed. 


The house is being purchased and furnished 
by subscriptions from New Jersey lawyers. 
As in Texas, a part of the financing plan is 
a memorial plaque for deceased lawyers, to 
which persons may be named upon payment 
of $500 or more into the fund. Enough money 
was raised for a substantial down payment, 
upon which the purchase was completed and 
a mortgage given for the balance. The up- 
stairs rooms are income-producing, and will 
pay a substantial part of the expenses of oc- 
cupancy after the mortgage has been paid 
off. The purchase price was $75,000. 


The conference rooms are used not only 
for state bar business but by members, es- 
pecially out-of-town members, for their own 
convenience. The location, less than a block 
from the Capitol and within a half-block of 
a main highway route, makes it ideal for 
such purposes. One of the conference rooms 
already has been nicknamed “The Neutral 
Corner” by lawyers who have used it for 
settlement conferences, depositions, etc. 


Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt de- 
livered the main address at the November 5 
dedication. Also present-were Governor Al- 
fred E. Driscoll, Governor-Elect Robert E. 
Meyner, Chief Judge Philip Forman of the 
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New home of the New Jersey State Bar Association, 


dedicated November 5. The Association occupies 


the seven rooms on the main floor. The building is 


less than a block from the state capitol in Trenton. 





Dignitaries of New Jersey bench and bar smile at 
President Edward T. Curry’s remark as he snips the 
tape formally opening the new headquarters building. 
Left to right, Robert E. Meyner, then governor-elect, 
now governor of New Jersey; Dr. Emma E. Dillon, 
secretary of the Association; President Curry; U. S. 
District Judge Phillip- Forman; Chief Justice Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt; and Alfred E. Driscoll, at that time 


governor of the state. 
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United States District Court, and Mayor 
Donal J. Connolly of Trenton. President 
Edward T. Curry presided. The association 
has been occupying the new quarters since 
August. 


New York State Bar 
Using Former Executive Mansion 


Emphasis is on age and tradition, rather 
than newness and special design, at the new 
home of the New York State Bar Association 
dedicated last May 2. The building, located 
at 99 Washington Avenue in Albany, is 
reputed to be 154 years old. In the early 
1800's it served as the state’s Executive 
Mansion, and was so used by Governor 
Tompkins who later became vice-president 
of the United States. Scraps of paper found 
during the recent renovation confirm a tra- 
dition that the plans for the Erie Barge Canal 
were drafted there. 

On the main floor are administrative offices 
and a large “Executive Committee Room” 
decorated with photographs of most of the 
past presidents of the Association. On the 
second floor is a handsome conference room 
known as the “Cromwell Room” and a lounge 
designated as the “Presidents’ Room.” There 
is a moderate-sized law library for the con- 


tury atmosphere. Color schemes are similar 


=) @ 


A nook in an upper hallway of the New York 
State Bar Association building. FEighteenth-century 
furnishings were used throughout. 


venience of out-of-town members. The state 
law library is less than a block away. On the 
third floor is an apartment for the superin- 
tendent and his wife, and three smaller 
rooms as yet unfinished which may eventually 
be used as sleeping quarters for members 
coming in from out of town. 

The building originally was designed by 
a competent architect, and its adaptation to 
bar association uses was planned so as to 
preserve its fine features and Eighteenth Cen- 


to those in the Williamsburg, Virginia, 
restorations. Drapes and fabrics are authen- 
tic reproductions of eighteenth century docu- 
ments and works of art in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Furniture is eighteenth cen- 






Outside view of the ivy-covered building which was 
dedicated a few months ago as the New York State 
Bar Association’s headquarters building in Albany. 
Over a century and a half old, it was once the 
state’s executive mansion. 
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The Cromwell Room in the New York state bar 
building, named in honor of William Nelson Crom- 


well, New York lawyer who contributed most of the 
funds for the building. Presidents’ Room, New York State Bar Association 


building. 
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tury Sheraton and Chippendale. The large 
table in the Cromwell Room is of Santo 
Domingo mahogany with pedestals of Brazil- 
ian iron wood. 


Fortunately, financing was the least of the 
problems in this project. Most of the cost 
of buying and renovating the building, about 
$120,000, was paid from a bequest left to the 
Association by the late William Nelson 
Cromwell of New York City. The furnishings 
for the building cost an additional $24,000, 
paid by members, firms and sections of the 
Association, mostly on a memorial basis. 


The building was purchased during the 
presidency of Arthur VD Chamberlain, reno- 
vation was planned and executed during the 
presidency of Weston Vernon, Jr., and dedi- 
cated during Franklin R. Brown's term of 
office. To Jackson Dykman, chairman of the 
headquarters committee, is due much of the 
credit for the planning and completion of 
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One corner of the library in the New York State 
Bar Association building. This library is supple- 
mented by the facilities of the state library, less 
than a block away. 


the project, as well as to John E. Berry, execu- 
tive assistant throughout that entire period 
of time. 


Pennsylvania Bar Headquarters 
Overlooks Susquehanna River 


Slightly older, and, if possible, more his- 
toric than the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion building, is the house which the Penn- 
sylvania Bar Association dedicated as its 
home on January 5, 1950. Known as “the old 
Maclay mansion,” it was erected in 1791 by 
William Maclay, the first United States 
senator from Pennsylvania, for his residence. 
It was the second stone house to be built in 
what is now the city of Harrisburg. Situated 
at 401 North Front Street, it overlooks the 
beautiful Susquehanna River. Extensive al- 
terations and additions were put on in 1909, 
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but in such manner as to preserve the dis- 
tinctive colonial architecture, even to the 
extent of purchasing several nearby farm- 
houses and barns in order to procure 
weathered limestone to match that already in 
place. 


The project to acquire a home for the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association had its incep- 
tion in 1939 when Secretary John Mcl. Smith 
first proposed a state headquarters in Harris- 
burg. About four or five years ago the Penn- 
sylvania Bar Association Endowment was 
organized to raise the necessary funds. A 
goal of $100,000 was set, and allocations were 
made to the sixty-seven county bar asso- 
ciations. The building has been paid for in 
full, and there is a small endowment for its 
upkeep. Title is in the name of the Endow- 
ment, which has leased the premises to the 
Association for a rental which consists merely 
of the maintenance of the building. 


The bar association offices are on the 
ground floor. The building also is being used 
as a center for literary and scientific studies 
and a museum of Pennsylvania legal lore and 
other early Pennsylvania archives. During the 
last war the Maclay mansion was used by 
the American Red Cross as a blood donor 
center. In their addresses at the dedication, 
John MclI. Smith, former secretary and then 
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president, and former Senator George Whar- 
ton Pepper, referred to that experience as a 
fitting prelude to the next chapter in the his- 
toric mansion’s history — in which it is to be 
set apart from all selfish and unworthy use, 
where men and women of good will may 
meet to improve the administration of justice, 
to preserve and develop constitutional 
government in line with the ideals of the 
founders, and to do battle with all ideologies 
which cannot be squared with them. 


Chicago Bar Association 
Owns a Skyscraper 


Biggest of all bar buildings is the building 
at 173 West Madison Street, Chicago, which 
was acquired by the Chicago Bar Association 
in 1950 and will be occupied by it when the 
present lease at 29 South La Salle Street ex- 
pires three or four years from now. The 
building is twenty- three years old, sixteen 
stories high and fronting eighty-five feet on 
Madison Street. It is the newest office build- 
ing in the Loop, exceptionally well built, 


This handsome stone building, which has stood on 
the banks of the Susquehanna River since 1791, 
houses the Pennsylvania Bar Association’s headquar- 
ters offices. Built by Senator William Maclay for his 
residence, it has been known to Pennsylvanians for 
the better part of two centuries as “the old Maclay 
mansion.” During the last war it was a Red Cross 
blood donor center. 
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with a floor load of 130 pounds per square 
foot, as against as little as 70 pounds in some 
of the older buildings. This will permit ac- 
commodation of the Association’s 100,000- 
volume library without special reinforcement. 


The interest being acquired is not the fee, 
but two leaseholds expiring in 2004 and 2010. 
Total consideration is $895,000, of which 
$25,000 was paid down at closing and the 
rest to be paid in about eighteen annual in- 
stallments averaging about $45,000 each. The 
Association pays $39,000 a year rental on 
its present quarters, comprising 37,000 square 
feet, but at the end of the present lease an 
increase of something like 300 per cent is 
in prospect. Furthermore, 12,000 to 15,000 
additional feet of space are needed and there 
are obstacles in the way of acquiring that 
space conveniently in the present building. 


The Association, when it moves, will 
occupy seven or eight floors of the new build- 
ing and rent the rest for general office pur- 
poses, but reserving the right to expand into 
adjacent floors as its needs increase. 


Others In Planning Stage 


The buildings we have spoken of are al- 
ready in existence in brick, stone and con- 
crete. Others exist so far only in the hopes 
and dreams of present-day bar executives, 
but more than one of them, we think, will 
take concrete form and be the subject of more 
dedication ceremonies during the next few 
years. The next one might be in Denver, 
where both the Colorado Bar Association and 
the Denver Bar Association are building- 
conscious. The state association recently es- 
tablished a foundation and for several years 
has been accumulating a surplus with that 


The only “skyscraper” bar building in existence is , 


this future home of the Chicago Bar Association on 
Madison Street in the Chicago Loop. The Associa- 
tion purchased it three years ago, and plans to 
occupy the first seven stories after the lease on the 
present LaSalle Street quarters expires in 1957. When 
and if the plans for a civic center materialize, the 
Temple of Justice will be directly adjacent to this 
building. 
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end in view. The Denver association has a 
small surplus now available, and for two years 
has had a special committee at work explor- 
ing the possibilities of acquiring a home. 
Right now consideration is being given to a 
two-story-and-basement building presently 
occupied by the Denver Club, which will be 
vacated within a year. If a suitable deal can 
be worked out, this may be the building the 
members of the bar will be asked to help 
purchase. So far however, no commitments 
have been made. 


The Oklahoma Bar Association has two 
projects on its “must” list — completion of a 
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model courtroom at the University of Okla- 
homa College of Law, and acquisition of a 
permanent home for the Oklahoma Bar As- 
sociation. Executive Secretary Kenneth Harris 
has expressed the, hope and belief that at 
least one of these projects will be brought 
to fruition during 1954. Funds for the model 
courtroom are being raised by donations and 
subscriptions from lawyers and law firms, 
and funds for the headquarters will come 
from the Foundation, from contributions of 
lawyers, {rom the general funds of the Asso- 
ciation, and from application in that direc- 
tion of the $240 a month now being paid in 
rent. 


Purchase of a building is at various stages 
on the agenda of various other bar associa- 
tions. The Detroit Bar Association has organ- 
ized a foundation to raise funds for such a 
purpose, but the project still is in the organi- 
zational phase. The Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia has considered the 
matter on a number of occasions, and about 
two years ago gave serious consideration to 
the possibility of purchasing a particular 
building which was then available. An en- 
dowment committee and fund were instituted 
about ten years ago, but no building ever 
has been found which appeared entirely suit- 
able, and the project is not being actively 
pursued at this time. The Minnesota State 
Bar Association moved into fine, enlarged 
quarters in the National Building, Minnea- 





A glimpse into the Minne- 
sota State Bar _ Association 
offices in the National Building, 
Minneapolis, occupied _ since 


1950. 
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polis, four years ago, but certain leaders of 
the organization have a headquarters build- 
ing very much in mind and it is expected that 
it will be brought up for discussion at an 
early meeting of the Board of Governors. 
There has been talk of a bar building for 
years among members of the Georgia Bar 
Association and the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion, but so far nothing concrete has been 
done about it by either one. 


Recent Moves In Rented Offices 


Meanwhile, other bar associations not 
fortunate enough to be moving into their own 
building, are happy with new and enlarged 
rented quarters. One of the latest to make 
such a move is the Columbus, Ohio, Bar As- 
sociation, which about four months ago 
moved into a three-room apartment on the 
street level at 40 West Gay Street, Colum- 
bus. The main entrance is into a large room, 
17 by 30 feet, which serves as reception room 
and working quarters for the secretarial staff. 
On the left is another room almost as large, 
17 by 27, which serves as office for Secretary 
Margaret J. McNamara, and will later be 
equipped with a conference table for con- 
ference and committee use. To the right of 
the reception room is a small room, 17 by 
12, used for mimeograph and supplies. 


The Association’s officers and staff members 
feel that these fine quarters typify the pro- 
gress made since they first set up house- 





















keeping in a single 6 by 8 foot room formerly 
used for beer storage in the basement of a 
hotel which donated it free in consideration 
of the holding of weekly luncheons in the 
hotel. The street level location, with the sign 
in the window, has multiplied calls for 
lawyer reference service several fold. 


Only a few weeks ago the State Bar of 
Michigan moved to larger quarters from 412 
to 300 Olds Tower, Lansing. It now has 1,700 
square feet of space, and visitors are invited. 
The Massachusetts Bar Association moved to 
its present address, 15 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, last April, and the Illinois State Bar 
Association moved to street-level offices at 
319 South Sixth Street, Springfield, about 
three years ago. 


The Cleveland Bar Association is moving 
this month to larger quarters on the mezza- 
nine floor of the Allerton Hotel, just a few 
feet from its present location. 


Six years ago a committee of the Philadel- 
phia Bar Association, now quartered in 
Rooms 600-603 of the City Hall, recom- 
mended acquisition of space in a Philadelphia 
office building with dining facilities, a room 
for the Association’s extensive law library, 
other rooms for committee meetings and 
other conveniences for Association members. 
The report was submitted to a postcard vote 
of the membership, which approved it by 
about 700 to 500, but it was decided that 
with so much opposition, even though less 
than a majority, the plan should be dropped 
for the time being. About two months ago 
another similar suggestion was made, and 
another committee appointed, with Charles 
J. Biddle as chairman. This committee is 
presently making a new study of headquarters 
possibilities. 


The Kansas State Bar Association estab- 
lished separate offices only two years ago, 
and still shares rented space with an insur- 
ance firm. Other quarters by itself probably 
will be obtained before long. The State Bar 
of Arizona, which rents offices in the Security 
Building, Phoenix, is looking for larger offices 































Reception room of the Columbus Bar Association 
offices. 
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Executive Secretary Margaret J. McNamara of the 
Columbus Bar Association sits at her desk in the 
large room that doubles as her office and a confer- 
ence and committee room. 






This window sign at street level has greatly 
multiplied requests for lawyer reference service. 
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and hopes to cover the added expense 
through an increase in bar dues. 


A number of bar associations are fortunate 
enough to have convenient accommodations 
right within the state capitol building, some 
of them rent-free. These include the Nebraska 
State Bar Association, the Mississippi State 
Bar, the Kentucky State Bar Association, the 
Florida Bar, the Utah State Bar, and the West 
Virginia State Bar. The Cincinnati Bar As- 
sociation has a room in the Hamilton County 
Court House, for which no rent is paid. The 
Association is holding $7,500 in government 
bonds in a fund established many years ago 
for a headquarters building, but nothing has 
been done about it for years. 


The Ohio State Bar Association, housed in 
the State House Annex, several years ago 
formed the Ohio State Bar Association Foun- 
dation, and has been budgeting $4,000 a year 
into a building fund, but activity in that re- 
spect is being held up for the present be- 
cause of the current campaign for funds for 
the American Bar Center in Chicago. The 
same is no doubt true of many other bar 
associations now getting along in rented 
offices or operating from the law offices of 
their secretaries and transferring files and 
supplies from one office to another as the 


secretaryship is passed around from year to 
year. 


It would be unthinkable to publish an 
article on bar _ association headquarters 
buildings and omit mention of the beautiful 
homes owned and occupied by the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York and 
the New York County Lawyers Association. 
This article has gone somewhat beyond the 
normal space allowance, however, in attempt- 
ing to report recent newsworthy develop- 
ments of current interest in this field. The 
two New York buildings both have been in 
use for many years, and indeed, have fur- 
nished inspiration for others that have suc- 
ceeded them. While we cannot include them 
in this issue, we promise our readers another 
“conducted tour” in the future which will 
include them. 
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Many bar association offices are housed in state 
capitol buildings. The Nebraska State Bar Association 
is lucky enough to enjoy accommodations in this 
graceful state house. 
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Canons and Court Rules on Courtroom Publicity 


Some weeks ago an Ohio lawyer wrote to 
the American Judicature Society for infor- 
mation as to the jurisdictions in which canons 
of ethics regarding publicity of courtroom 
proceedings have been adopted. The inquiry 
was referred to George E. Brand, former 
president of the Society, whose forthcoming 
book, Bar Associations, Attorneys and Judges 
— Function, Ethics and Discipline, will con- 
tain full answers to that and many similar 
questions. Mr. Brand’s letter in response to 
the request is published herewith in full, 
containing as its does valuable information on 
a subject of extraordinary current interest to 
the administration of justice. 


Mr. Jerome N. Curtis 

B. F. Keith Building 
Euclid Ave. at E. 17th St. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Curtis: 


Your letter of December 9th to the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society, together with your 
letter of the 28th to me, requesting informa- 
tion as to the adoption of canons or rules 
of judicial ethics in respect of the publicity 
of courtroom proceedings, have been re- 
ceived. I am pleased to learn that a joint com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Bar Association and 
the Cuyahoga County Bar Association is 
working on the problem involved. 


For several years I have been endeavoring 
to complete, for the American Judicature 
Society, a source book containing, among 
other things, all canons of judicial ethics 
adopted in the various state, territorial and 
federal jurisdictions, and in that connection 
during the past two years I have been in 
correspondence with Joseph B. Miller, sec- 
retary of the Ohio State Bar Association, fur- 
nishing him with data as to the adoption of 
comprehensive canons of judicial ethics by 
the courts and state bar associations. Your 


inquiry is focused on the publicizing of court 


proceedings. 


I delayed reply to your letter of the 9th 
awaiting the return of printer’s copy as to a 
number of the jurisdictions reflecting changes 
occurring during the year 1953, which I de- 
cided to include in the book. This copy came 
in today, and from a screening of it I give 
you the following information: 


The A.B.A. Canon 


“A.B.A. Judicial Canon 35, as adopted 
September 30, 1937. Improper Publiciz- 
ing of Court Proceedings. Proceedings 
in court should be conducted with fitting 
dignity and decorum. The taking of 
photographs in the court room, during 
sessions of the court or recesses between 
sessions, and the broadcasting of court 
proceedings, are calculated to detract 
from the essential dignity of the proceed- 
ings, degrade the court, and create mis- 
conceptions with respect thereto in the 
mind of the public, and should not be 
permitted.” 


This canon was amended on September 
15, 1952, as follows, new matter in italics: 


“35. Improper Publicizing of Court Pro- 
ceedings. Proceedings in court should be 
conducted with fitting dignity and de- 
corum. The taking of photographs in 
the courtroom, during sessions of the 
court or recesses between sessions, and 
the broadcasting or televising of court 
proceedings, are calculated to detract 
from the essential dignity of the pro- 
ceedings, distract the witness in giving 
his testimony, degrade the court, and 
create misconceptions with respect there- 
to in the mind of the public, and should 
not be permitted. 


“Provided, that this restriction shall 
not apply to the broadcasting or televis- 
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ing, under the supervision of the court, 
of such portions of naturalization pro- 
ceedings, (other than interrogation of 
applicants) as are designed and carried 
out exclusively as a ceremony for the 
purpose of publicly demonstrating in an 
impressive manner the essential dignity 
and the serious nature of naturalization.” 

A.B.A. Canon 35, in its original form, has 
been adopted officially in the following 
jurisdictions: 

California, by the Conference of California 
Judges. 

Connecticut, by the judges of the Superior 
Court. 

Delaware, by supreme court rule. (Governs 
as to appellate courts and recommends 
standard of conduct for judges of other 
courts. ) 

Florida, by Supreme Court rule. 

Idaho, by integrated state bar, approved 
by Supreme Court. 

Kentucky, by rule of Court of Appeals. 

Michigan, by rule of Supreme Court. 

Nebraska, by integrated state bar, approved 
by Supreme Court. 

New Mexico, by integrated state bar, but 
not yet approved by Supreme Court. 

Oregon, by integrated state bar, approved 
by Supreme Court. 

South Dakota, by integrated state bar, ap- 
proved by Supreme Court. 

Utah, by integrated state bar, approved by 
Supreme Court. 

Virginia, Supreme Court bar integration 
rule. 

Washington, Supreme Court rule. 

West Virginia, Supreme Court of Appeals 
rule. 

The canon in its original form also has 
been adopted by the following nonintegrated 
state bar associations: 

Bar Association of Arkansas 

Indiana State Bar Association 

Iowa State Bar Association 





1. See page 154 for canon adopted by Supreme 
Court of Ohio on January 27. 
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Bar Association of the State of Kansas 
Ohio State Bar Association 
Wisconsin Bar Association 


The canon as amended on September 15, 
1952, has been officially adopted in: 


Tennessee, by Supreme Court rule. 


It has also been adopted by the following 
unintegrated state bar associations: 

Georgia Bar Association 

Bar Association of Hawaii 

Minnesota State Bar Association 

Pennsylvania Bar Association 


Other Versions 


Differently-worded canons to the same 
general effect have been adopted in other 
jurisdictions as follows: 

New Jersey. Canon 35. “Improper Pub- 
licizing of Court Proceedings. Proceed- 
ings in court should be conducted with 
fitting dignity and decorum. The taking 
of photographs or the making of sketches 
of the court room or of any person in it, 
during sessions of the court or recesses 
between sessions, and the broadcasting 
of court proceedings, are calculated to 
detract from the essential dignity of the 
proceedings, degrade the court and create 
misconceptions with respect thereto in 
the mind of the public, and should not be 
permitted.” 

Puerto Rico. Statute authorizes the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico to adopt and put into 
effect canons of judicial ethics which shall 
govern the conduct of all members of the 
judiciary in Puerto Rico. Up to April 1, 1953, 
the court had not adopted such canons’. 


The Federal Courts 


Alabama, Northern District. Unwritten rule 
prohibits court room photographing and 
broadcasting. 

Colorado, Rule 11. “Court Room De- 
corum. The taking of photographs or the 
broadcasting of judicial proceedings in 
any court room of this court or so close 
to any such court room as to disturb the 
order and decorum thereof, either while 
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the court is in session or at recesses be- 
tween sessions when court officials, 
parties, counsellors, jurymen, witnesses, 
or other persons connected with the pro- 
ceedings pending therein, are present, is 
prohibited.” 


District of Columbia, Rule 95. “Taking 
of photographs. (a) No _ photographs 
shall be taken in any of the court rooms 
of this court, in any of the ante-rooms 
adjacent thereto, in any of the cellblocks, 
in the lobby, or in the corridors of the 
court house. (b) The taking of photo- 
graphs in any office or other room cf the 
court house shall be only with the knowI- 
edge and consent of the official or person 
in charge of such office or room and of 
the person or persons photographed.” 


Kansas, Rule 16. “Court Room De- 
corum. The taking of photographs or the 
broadcasting of judicial proceedings in 
any court room of this court or so close 
to any such court room as to disturb the 
order and decorum thereof, either while 
the court is in session or at recess and 
when court officials, parties, counsellors, 
jurymen, witnesses or other persons con- 
nected with the proceedings pending 
therein are present, is prohibited.” 


Minnesota. Rule 4. “No camera or 
other picture-taking device or voice- 
recording instrument shall be brought 
into any federal court building in this 
district for use during the trial or hearing 
of any case, or proceeding incident to 
any case, or in connection with any ses- 
sion of the United States Grand Jury.” 


New Mexico. Rule 14 is the same as 
Colorado Rule 11, supra. 


North Dakota. Rule 6. Same as Minne- 
sota Rule 4, supra. 


Oklahoma, Northern, Eastern and 
Western Districts. “The taking of photo- 
graphs or the broadcasting of judicial 
proceedings in any court room of this 
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court or so close to any such court 
room as to disturb the order and de- 
corum thereof, either while the court is 
in session or at recesses between sessions 
when court officials, parties, lawyers, 
jurors, witnesses or other persons con- 
nected with the proceedings pending 
therein are present, is prohibited unless 
permitted by order of court.” (These 


rules vary slightly. ) 


Wisconsin. Rule 41. “Taking of Photo- 
graphs. No picture or photographs shall 
be taken in either of the court rooms lo- 
cated on the third floor of the Federal 
Building at Milwaukee. Pictures or 
photographs may not be taken in the 
libraries adjoining said court rooms, or in 
the corridors adjacent thereto, or in the 
jury rooms, or in the offices of the United 
States District Judge, marshal, clerk of 
court, court reporter, court commissioner 
and probation officer, or in any of the 
corridors adjacent to said designated jury 
rooms and offices without first obtaining 
permission from the person in charge of 
said rooms or Offices.” 


Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
Rule 53. “Regulation of Conduct in the 
Court Room. The taking of photographs 
in the court room during the progress 
of judicial proceedings or radio broad- 
casting of judicial proceedings from the 
court room shall not be permitted by the 
court.” 


I regret the delay in the printing of the 
source book, but our decision to include the 
1953 changes and additions will make the 
material current and more helpful. It will 
include the dates on which the canons were 
adopted in the various jurisdictions and iden- 
tify the particular rules, etc., involved. 


Sincerely, 

GreorceE E. BRAND 
Detroit, Michigan 
December 29, 1953. 




















Judicial Administration 
Legislative Summary 











New Federal Judgeships Created; 
Federal Judicial Pension Law 
Liberalized 


On February 10 President Eisenhower 
signed a bill creating thirty new federal 
judgeships and liberalizing the federal judi- 
cial pension laws. The measure as enacted 
conforms very closely to the recommenda- 
tion of the Judicial Conference last year, 
which was for twenty-eight district judge- 
ships and three circuit judgeships. The bill 
passed by the Senate last year had included 
ten unrecommended ones. 

Permanent district judgeships are added 
in Southern New York (2), Southern Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Northern 
and Southern Indiana, Western Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Eastern and Western Virginia, 
Eastern and Western Michigan, Eastern and 
Western Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Eastern 
Wisconsin, Northern Ohio, Eastern Texas, 
North Dakota and Southern Florida. Tem- 
porary district judgeships in West Virginia, 
Missouri and Southern Texas are made per- 
manent, and three new circuit judgeships are 
created, one for the Fifth Circuit and two 
for the Ninth. 

Under the new retirement provisions, 
judges with fifteen years of service may re- 
tire on full pay at the age of sixty-five. The 
previous provision for retirement at seventy 
with ten years of service also remains in 
effect. 


Commission Recommends Federal 
Judicial Salary Increases 


The Commission on Congressional and 
Judicial Salaries held hearings in Washing- 
ton in December, and on January 15 sub- 
mitted a report recommending the follow- 
ing increases: 


Present Proposed 
Chief Justice .......... $25,500 $40,000 
Associate Justices ...... 25,000 39,500 
Circuit Judges ......... 17,500 30,500 
District Judges ........ 15,000 27,500 


The $30,500 rate would apply also to 
judges of the Court of Claims, the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, and the Court 
of Military Appeals. The $27,500 figure 
would go for the judges of the Tax Court, 
and also for members of Congress. 

The commission was set up last fall in 
compliance with a Congressional mandate 
enacted last spring. It was composed of 
eighteen members, six appointed by the 
President, six by the Chief Justice, three by 
the Vice-President, and three by the Speaker 
of the House. It was required that labor, 
agriculture and business and the professions 
be equally represented. Bernard G. Segal, 
Philadelphia attorney, was its chairman; 
Loyd Wright, Los Angeles attorney, was 
a member; and Charles S. Rhyne, Washing- 
ton attorney, was general counsel. Under the 
terms of the act creating the commission, 
this session of Congress is required to take 
action on its recommendations within sixty 
days of their submission. 


Other Judicial Salary Increases 
Granted and Proposed 


Judicial salary increases are in the news 
elsewhere, also. A boost from $11,000 to 
$14,000 for supreme court justices, $15,000 
for the chief justice, is pending in Mississippi. 
Last year’s raise for Minnesota judges was 
held valid last month by the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota in spite of its pocket veto by 
the governor, who declined to approve it 
because increases had not been given to 
other state employees. It brought the district 
judges up from $10,200 to $11,700, and the 
supreme court justices from $13,000 to 
$15,000, the chief justice $16,000. 

Salary increases from $15,000 to $20,000 a 
year for sixty-seven judges of the Municipal 
Court of New York City were included in 
budget requests submitted early this month. 
A general twenty per cent increase for all 
employees of the court also was asked. The 
budget submitted for the Magistrates Court 
recommends an increase from $14,000 to 
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$17,500 for city magistrates and from $17,000 
to $20,500 for the chief magistrate. Salaries 
of clerks and attendants of those courts were 
said to be only slightly higher than the dole 
given to the unemployed on relief, as 
$1,700,000 was requested to adjust inadequate 
salaries and to hire 200 additional employees. 
Attendants in magistrates courts receive 
$3,260 to start, with a maximum of $4,330. 

Judicial retirement pensions of from $3,500 
to $5,000 a year, depending on length of 
service are provided for in legislation intro- 
duced in the Kentucky legislature last month. 
The plan contemplates contribution by the 
judges of two per cent of their salary, and 
retirement after ten years of service without 
regard to age. 

The Canadian parliament probably will 
vote salary raises for itself and other govern- 
mental officers, including judges, this year. 
Proposed increases for judges are from 
$14,000 to $18,000 for provincial supreme 
court judges, and from $10,000 | to $12,000 for 
county court judges. 


Organization and Jurisdiction of 
Courts 


A key bill in the court reform program of 
former Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of New 
Jersey, putting district judges in the larger 
New Jersey counties on a full-time basis, was 
signed into law by him just before he handed 
over the office to his successor, Governor 
Robert B. Meyner. An amendment is now 
under consideration by the new legislature 
to make these judges eligible to sit in civil 
cases in county courts. 

Implementing a constitutional amendment 
adopted last fall, the New York legislature 
last month passed legislation increasing the 
monetary jurisdiction of upstate county 
courts from $3,000 to $6,000. 

Governor Talmadge. of Georgia last month 
vetoed a bill for a single local traffic court in 
Atlanta. 

Establishment of a full-time juvenile court 
system, and reorganization of the district 
courts to put all judges on a full-time basis, 
was recommended by Governor Herter in his 
message to the Massachusetts legislature. 
Governor Thornton of Colorado included in 
his call for a special session the creation of 
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a new superior court in Denver to ease court 
congestion there. 

Rejection by Maryland voters at the next 
election of a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to provide additional judges in Balti- 
more and in various counties was advocated 
in a report last month by the Commission on 
Judicial Administration appointed last year 
by Governor McKeldin to study judicial re- 
forms. The commission urged that before 
any action is taken to increase the number 
of judges, the legislature should authorize 
the establishment of an office of administra- 
tor of the courts. 


Judicial Selection and Tenure 


In Arizona and Pennsylvania 


A proposed state constitutional amend- 
ment for non-partisan selection of judges, 
similar to the plan now in effect in Missouri, 
was introduced last month in the Arizona 
legislature. Backed by the state bar, the mea- 
sure would provide for the filling of judicial 
vacancies by the governor from nominations 
by a judicial council composed of the chief 
justice, the president and five immediate past 
presidents of the state bar, and six laymen 
appointed by the governor, judicial ap- 
pointees to run for reelection at the end of 
their term without opposing candidates. 

A vigorous campaign for adoption of the 
Pennsylvania Plan for selection and tenure 
of judges, also a variation of that of Missouri, 
will be carried on during the coming year, it 
was decided at the recent mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Bar Association. The 
plan will be presented to the 1955 legislature, 
and a public education program in coopera- 
tion with numerous civic organizations will 
be conducted in the meantime. 


Jury Reforms Proposed in 
New York, Kentucky, South Carolina 


Legislation to provide a uniform system 
for selection of jurors in New York counties 
outside of the metropolis was introduced in 
the legislature on February 9. The bills would 
set up in each county a county jury board 
consisting of two judges and a member of 
the county board of supervisors. This board 
would select a Commissioner of Jurors, who 
would be responsible for selection of both 
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grand and petit jurors, and accountable to 
the justices of the Appellate Division. Names 
of prospective jurors could be taken from 
any available source, such as a telephone 
directory. In most of these counties they are 
now restricted to property owners, and in 
more than half of them there is no official 
charged with responsibility for supervising 
the system. 


A jury reform bill introduced in Kentucky 
would do away with a long list of statutory 
exemptions and exempt only physicians, 
surgeons, dentists, attorneys, policemen, fire- 
men, and teachers during school terms. Jury 
service by bystanders would be forbidden, 
and jury commissioners would be permitted 
to draw names from voting registration lists 
as well as tax rolls. 


Governor Byrnes, of South Carolina in his 
message to the legislature advocated a con- 
stitutional amendment to permit women to 
serve on juries. 


Federal and State Legislation 
In the Field of Criminal Law 


On February 5, Attorney-General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., asked Congress to pass a bill 
that would compel witnesses before Con- 
gressional committees, grand juries and courts 
to give self-incriminating testimony in ex- 
change for immunity from prosecution. The 
grant of immunity would be upon certifica- 
tion by the Attorney-General that it would 
be in the public interest, and that certifica- 
tion would become a part of the record, pro- 
tecting the witness against subsequent at- 
tempts to use the testimony against him. 


Bills for revision of state penal laws to 
bring them into line with modern concepts 
of criminal liability were introduced in both 
houses of the New York legislature on Feb- 
ruary 1. A commission would be created, to 
be composed of two members of each house 
and three appointed by the governor, with 
an appropriation of $150,000, to report by 
March 1, 1955. The last recodification of New 
York criminal laws was in 1909, and even 
that was only a reorganization and not a re- 
vision. The American Law Institute is cur- 
rently undertaking the draft of a modern 
penal code. Recodifications have been author- 
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ized in several states, including Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Michigan and Missouri. 


An important proposal before the Arizona 
legislature is to institute a mandatory annual 
grand jury in each county, the grand jurors 
to be property owners of good character. At 
present, grand juries are drawn from petit 
jury rolls only on special occasions, and in 
some counties there has been none for a 
decade or more. 


Represéntative Kenneth B. Keating of New 
York has accepted the invitation of the 
American Bar Association to be the sponsor 
in the House of Representatives of its legis- 
lative program against organized crime. This 
program is an outgrowth of the Kefauver in- 
vestigation of organized crime which many 
people witnessed on television two or three 
years ago. The job of drafting legislation to 
curb abuses then shown up was taken over 
by an A.B.A. committee headed first by the 
late Robert P. Patterson and now by Walter 
P. Armstrong, Jr., of Memphis. It includes 
taxation of criminal profits, control of inter- 
state gambling information, and tightening 
of laws against conspiracy. 


Miscellaneous 


A bill to create a commission to study New 
York divorce laws and related problems, 
identical to one that was narrowly defeated 
on the house floor a year ago, was introduced 
last month. Its opponents look upon it as the 
opening wedge to liberlize the divorce laws, 
which now recognize only adultery as ground 
for divorce. 


To the list of judicial canons on courtroom 
publicity detailed in George E. Brand's letter 
on pages 149-151 of this issue, should be 
added the following, adopted on January 27 
by the Supreme Court of Ohio: 


“Proceedings in court should be conducted 
with fitting dignity and decorum. The taking 
of photographs in the courtroom during 
such proceedings, and the broadcasting or 
televising of such proceedings from the 
courtroom tend to detract from the essential 
dignity of the proceedings, distract the wit- 
ness in giving his testimony, and create mis- 
conceptions with respect thereto in the mind 
of the public, and should not be permitted.” 
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A The Reader’s Viewpoint 








Editor’s Note 


After publication last June of an editorial 
comment on the Rosenberg trial, numerous 
letters from readers came in, both commend- 
atory and critical. In order to live up to the 
tradition of the Journal as an open forum, we 
printed one of the latter in the October issue. 
Since then there have been additional letters 
in protest against that one and offering still 
different points of view. 

We think it unnecessary and undesirable 
to open the columns of this publication to 
any further discussion of this case. Instead, 
let it suffice to say that there are readers of 
the Journal who take exception to any sug- 
gestion that there was a miscarriage of justice 
in the Rosenberg case or that the trial was 
unfair, and who feel that the implication of 
political expediency in the Supreme Court’s 
handling of the case is a gross insult to that 
august body which should be severely cen- 
sured; also that there are others who, regard- 
less of other considerations, look upon the 
repeated instances of judicial delays, incon- 
sistencies, and consideration of matters al- 
ready passed on over and over again as mak- 
ing up an outstanding example of inefficiency 
in judicial administration. This will conclude 
our published references to the Rosenberg 
case. 


The Reiss Article 


I was very much impressed with Professor 
Reiss’ article on “Lessons in Judicial Admin- 
istration from European Countries.” 

After attending the Congress on Civil Pro- 
cedure in Vienna in October, on behalf of 
the American Bar Association Committee on 
International Judicial Cooperation, I was 
asked to talk to the third-year law students 
at the University of Amsterdam Law School 
on the comparison of Anglo-American and 
continental systems of trial of cases. 

I found both students and faculty in Am- 





sterdam deeply interested in the problem, 
and, as might be expected, no more con- 
versant with Anglo-American procedure than 
an average law faculty and student body in 
the United States would be familiar with 
continental practice. 

There is a good deal of ferment in western 
Europe today over the question of revisions 
and improvements in procedures, so that 
Professor Reiss’ article is as timely as it is 
valuable for us. 

Pumie W. AMRAM 
Ring Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 





|The Reiss article| is one of the most in- 
teresting and constructive that I have en- 
countered, and renews my somewhat waver- 
ing interest in the JournaL. I have felt 
that most articles are of too limited interest 
or are too far removed from constructive 
reality to be of value. 

In particular, one of the sensible, concrete 
ways that either the Society or the bar as- 
sociation could further the judicial process 
would be to study and set forth just how the 
federal rules could be best adapted and 
uniformly applied to state practice. So far as 
I know, neither body has done so. 

Prince A. HAWKINS 


Security National Bank Bldg. 
Reno, Nevada. 





The article in the December, 1953, issue by 
Leo J. Reiss entitled “Lessons in Judicial Ad- 
ministration from European Countries” dis- 
turbs me profoundly. I recognize, of course, 
that publication of the article does not neces- 
sarily constitute an endorsement of the 
subject-matter; but all who read it may not 
observe that distinction. 

I suppose Dr. Reiss is excusable for his 
attachment to Klein’s Austrian code since he 
himself is an Austrian and came to the 
United States as late as 1939. However, his 
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entire article contrasting “our way” (mean- 
ing the American way) and “the modern 
way’ leaves the impression that we are hope- 
lessly antiquated in our legal procedures, 
whereas Continental countries, led by Austria, 
have evolved a much better system. 


Actually, it is the old theory of government 
by men rather than government by law which 
Dr. Reiss undertakes to put forward. His 
so-called “modern way” is not new. It is 
merely an elaboration of judicial practices 
that have come down through many hun- 
dreds of years on the continent of Europe 
where courts are looked upon as instruments 
of governmental policy, rather than as forums 
where fixed principles of law are interpreted 
and applied to individual cases. 


Dr. Reiss would dispense with rules of 
evidence and with juries. Although he im- 
plies that lawyers would still be present at 
trials, it seems that they would have very 
little to do, since they are not to interview 
the witnesses nor be permitted to cross- 
examine, except “to bring out the facts more 
clearly.” 


One of the most compelling motives for 
emigration to America from Europe has been 
a desire to escape from the forms of law and 
judicial procedure which exist there. We 
would surely hesitate long before importing 
into this country concepts and ideas in the 
administration of justice which are foreign 
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to our traditions and, in some degree, con- 
trary to our fundamental law. 


United States District Judge Ben Moore, 


Charleston, West Virginia 

I have just finished reading the articles in 
the December issue by Dr. Leo J. Reiss 
and Justice Will Wilson. The two points 
of view expressed in these articles are so 
widely divergent that it immediately arouses 
one’s curiosity as to how the two writers 
can be writing about the same system of 
jurisprudence. But when we consider the 
backgrounds of the two men we immediately 
see the reason for the difference. 

I cannot criticize you for printing both 
articles, but I deplore the fact that people 
like Dr. Reiss are permitted to teach their 
reformist ideologies in our schools. Person- 
ally, I suggest to Dr. Reiss that if he loves 
his Austria so much, why doesn’t he go there 
and stay? 

And I thank God for men like Will Wilson, 
and that “our way” still is based upon a 
government by law and not by men. It may 
not be perfect, but neither should it be 
necessary to point out to Dr. Reiss that “our 
way” has produced a far better way of life 
than his “modern way.” 

CaRLYLE W. URBAN, 
Second National Bank Bldg. 
Houston 2, Texas 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Reiss died January 12. 





The Literature of 





Judicial Administration 











BOOKS 


Two recent books will be of interest to all 
judges and of special value to new judges. 
They are the Alabama Circuit Judge’s Hand- 
book,' edited and compiled by Judge Walter 
Burgwyn Jones of Montgomery, and The 
Trial Judge in South Carolina,? by Judge 
Lanneau DuRant Lide. Although both books 





naturally contain some material of interest 
only in that state, both of them, and espe- 
cially the Lide book, are widely applicable 
to judges everywhere. The Alabama hand- 
book represents an effort to place between 
the covers of one volume and in convenient 
arrangement constitutional and statutory 
provisions and court decisions relating to the 
judge, his office and his work, along with 





1. Montgomery, Ala.: The Alabama Association of 
Circuit Judges, 1953. Paper, pp. viii and 224. 


2. Columbia: The University of South Carolina 
Press, 1953. Cloth, pp. xv and 114. $3.50. 
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miscellaneous items helpful to trial judges 
in their work, as diverse as the mortality 
tables, specimens of oral charges, outlines of 
procedures, and a list of the presidents of 
the United States. It also contains articles 
and lectures by distinguished jurists on the 
office and work of the circuit judge and many 
memorable quotations from jurists and states- 
men, ancient and modern, relating to judges 
and their duties and obligations. 

The South Carolina book was completed 
just before the death of its author in January, 
1953, and his manuscript was published by 
the University of South Carolina Press. 
Written in a style to interest and instruct 
both lawyers and laymen, it is a loosely nar- 
rative account of the progress of terms of 
the Court of General Session and the Court 
of Common Pleas, together with separate 
discussions of the trial of capital cases and 
the work of the judge in chambers. At every 
step the author comments upon the pro- 
cedures used and quotes other authorities 
such as Henry T. Lummus, The Trial Judge. 
The “uniques” of South Carolina are treated 
separately in the last chapter. 

* * * To the many thousands of Ameri- 
cans who enjoyed the two volumes of 
Holmes-Pollock letters published early in the 
last decade, it is a pleasant surprise to know 
that two more volumes of the great jurist’s 
private correspondence are now available. 
They consist of letters between Holmes and 
Harold J. Laski, brilliant political scientist 
of the University of London.* The two met 
in 1916 when Holmes was 75 and Laski 23, 
and the correspondence immediately begun 
was carried on incessantly until the ver 
month of Holmes’ death in 1935. The friendly 
interchange between these two mental giants 
will prove stimulating to any reader, while 
the personal glimpses afforded by their un- 
inhibited writings never intended for other 
eyes will delight both the student of biogra- 
phy and the legal scholar. Their frequent 
references to the Sacco-Vanzetti case have 
an oddly familiar ring in these days when 
intensely political trials have been crowding 
judicial dockets and newspaper headlines. 
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Laski called that one “judicial murder.” 

* * * The conferences conducted by the 
Inter-American Bar Association over the past 
fifteen years have demonstrated that there is 
much to be gained by exchange of ideas and 
experiences internationally as well as within 
our own borders. To further that end, Mrs. 
Helen L. Clagett, chief of the Latin-American 
Law Section of the Law Library of the 
Library of Congress, has written a book, 
Administration of Justice in Latin America,* 
describing, analyzing and comparing the 
judicial systems and procedures of the Cen- 
tral and South American countries. 


Arranged topically rather than by coun- 
tries, the book takes up the relation of the 
judicial to the other powers of government, 
describes the judicial organization, including 
the name, character and make-up of the 
highest court, qualifications for judicial office, 
selection and tenure of judges, and adminis- 
trative functions of the courts. There is a 
chapter on jurisdiction, and there are others 
on special courts, administrative courts and 
procedure, military justice, electoral courts, 
labor courts, juvenile courts, jury trial, and 
special legal problems characteristic of those 
countries, including precedent and jurispru- 
dencia, the Mexican amparo, and the reme- 
dies of habeas corpus and mandado de 
seguranca in Brazil. 


The book is a small one and does not go 
into extensive detail on any point, but a 
reading of it will give any American lawyer 
a better understanding and appreciation of 
the machinery of justice and the men who 
operate it in the lands “south of the border” 
whose destiny is so closely linked with our 
own. 


* * * Other recently-published books of 
interest and importance: 

Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs.® The 
story of civic reform in America over the 
past half-century, told by an outstanding 
leader in the fight for better state and local 
government. 

Propaganda Handbook, by Dr. Lincoln 
Harter and John Sullivan.* “Most of us be- 





3. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. Two 
volumes, cloth, pp. viii and 813 (Vol. 1); pp. 
1. 


5. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Cloth, 
pp. xvii and 350. $3.50. 


6. Philadelphia: Twentieth Century Publishing Co., 
1953. Cloth, 440 pages. $5.00. 
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come involved in the art of persuading the 
public sooner or later. . . . Our purpose in 
this work is to define and illustrate the tech- 
niques of propaganda so that the layman 
can detect them when others use them or 
adapt them to his own requirements as the 
occasion arises.” There is much in this book 
and in Civic Victories that would be useful 
to planners of judicial reform campaigns. 


The Legal Secretary's Complete Handbook, 
by Besse May Miller.’ If the lawyer is an 
officer of the court, then certainly his secre- 
tary has an important, if unnamed, part in 
the administration of justice. Here is 2 book 
that will help her to do a better job for him 
and in turn help him to do a better job for 
his clients and the court. 


The Psychiatrist and the Law, by Dr. Win- 
fred Overholser,® is a series of lectures by 
the distinguished superintendent of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
delivered a year ago at Harvard University. 
They consist of a compact summary of the 
present status of the profession of psychiatry; 
an examination of points where the two pro- 
fessions have come into conflict, with sug- 
gestions for resolving the conflict; a dis- 
cussion of the various state laws. governing 
the mentally ill; and a discussion of the role 
of the psychiatrist as a witness in the court- 
room. 


Psychological Disorder and Crime, by W. 
Lindesay Neustatter.° Summarizes the main 
psychological disorders and their relation to 
crime, for the benefit of lawyers, magistrates, 
probation officers and social workers. 

Soviet Law in Action, by Boris A. Konstan- 
tinovsky,'® edited by Harold J. Berman. 
Konstantinovsky was once chief legal adviser 
of a large Soviet state business enterprise 
and professor of law in a Soviet university. 
This is a summary of all he can remember 
about some fifty-three cases in which he par- 
ticipated before coming to this country. It 
provides an otherwise-unobtainable glimpse 
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of the legal system and atmosphere on the 
other side of the world. 


Trial of Jeannie Donald, edited by J. G. 
Wilson.'' Another of the Notable British 
Trials Series, Volume 79. Trial for the murder 
of a little girl, notable for extraordinarily 
skillful and successful use of medical and 
other scientific evidence. 


Codd’s Last Case and Other Misleading 
Cases, by A. P. Herbert,'* and Uncommon 
Law, by the same author,’* are the latest of 
a series by this well-known British author con- 
sisting of humorous burlesques of judicial 
opinions in which fictitious courts of last 
resorts deliver ponderous judgments on such 
issues as: What is an actress? and Is a golfer 
a gentleman? There is a great deal of amuse- 
ment to be found in their pages, although of 
course not all of them can be expected to 
appeal equally to every person’s taste. 





ARTICLES 


“The Organized Bar—What Lies Ahead,” by 
William J. Jameson. DICTA, November, 1953, pp. 
407-422. 

“The Responsibility of the Bar,” by Walter P. 
Armstrong, Jr. Louisiana Bar Journal, October, 1953, 
pp. 71-78. 

“The Five Functions of the Lawyer,” by Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt. American Law Student Association 
Proceedings 5th annual meeting, pp 39-46. 


“A New Approach to the Administration of Justice,” 
by Clarence Kincaid. The Legal Eagle, September, 
1953, pp. 3. 


“An Independent Judiciary: The Keystone of Our 
Freedom,” by Harold H. Burton. A.B.A. Journal, De- 
cember, 1953, pp. 1067-1070, 1118-1120. 

“The Task of Maintaining Our Liberties: The Role 
of the Judiciary.” by Robert H. Jackson. A.B.A. 
Journal, November, 1953, pp. 961-965. 

“Judicial Supremacy in America, Its Colonial and 
Constitutional History,” by R. Carter Pittman. Fed- 
eration of Insurance Counsel, October, 1953, pp. 39- 
54. 

“Family Breakdown and the Family Court,” by EI- 
wood F. Melson. Federal Probation, September, 1953, 
pp. 3-7. 





7. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Cloth, pp. 
xxii and 662. 

8. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1953. 
Cloth, pp. x and 147. $3.50. 

9. London: Christopher Johnson, 1953. Cloth, pp. 
248. 21s net, $4.75 at British Book Centre, New York. 


10. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Paper, pp. x and 77. $1.50. 


11. London: William Hodge and Co., Ltd. Cloth, 
pp. 305. $3.25 at British Book Centre, New York. 


12. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1952. Cloth, 
pp. 152. $2.50 at British Book Centre, New York. 


13. The same, pp. xvii and 494, $3.25. 
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“A Family Court for the District of Columbia,” 
by Allan Fisher. The Journal of the Bar Association 
of the District of Columbia, December, 1953, pp. 576- 
580. 


“Traffic Courts—Their Integration and Relationship 
to Other State Courts,” by James P. Economos. South 
Dakota Bar Journal, October, 1953, pp. 125-130. 

“What to Do About Small Claims,” by Murray J. 
Diamond. Bar Bulletin (N. Y. Co. Lawyers Assn.), 
November, 1953, pp. 124-125. 

“Criminal Justice—The Vital Problem of Today,” 
by William Sumner Kenney. The Bar Bulletin 
(Boston Bar Assn.), November, 1953, pp. 271-278. 

“The Citizen’s Role in the Improvement of Crimi- 
nal Law,” by Herman I. Pollock. CURRENTS, Fall, 
1953, pp. 7-12. 


“Probation and the Law,” by Angelo J. Gagliardo. 
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The Cleveland Bar Association Journal, December, 
1953, pp. 19, 26-36. 


“A Four-year Law Course of Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Instruction,” by W. C. J. Meredith. The Canadian 
Bar Review, October, 1953, pp. 878-893. 


“The Public’s Legal Right to the News,” by John 
Sullivan. The Shingle (Philadelphia Bar Assn.), 
November, 1953, pp. 248-250. 


“Public Relations of the Bar,” by Duncan W. 


Daugherty. West Virginia State Bar News, November, 
1953, pp. 211-212. 


“An Essay on Lawyers’ Fees,” by William M. 
Wherry. New York State Bar Bulletin, December, 
1953, pp. 372-376. 


“Increasing Your Law Office Income,” by Paul 


Carrington. The Wisconsin Bar Bulletin, October, 
1953, pp. 13-17, 32. 





New Members of the American Judicature Socvety 


ARKANSAS 


JONESBORO 
J. C. Deacon 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK 


Glenn G. Zimmerman 
CONNECTICUT 
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John F. Androski 
BETHANY 
Sidney Svirsky 
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J. H. James 
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Jay E. Rubinow 
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Robert M. Luby 
Carter H. White 
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William M. Citron 
Aaron J. Palmer 
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John C. Sturges 
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Richard H. Bowerman 
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Lewis E. Caplan 
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Alvin M. Murray 
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David M. Reilly, Jr. 
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Francis J. Fahey 
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Robert L. Fay 
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James R. Lawlor 
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Sherman R. Slavin 
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Edward R. Kuehn 
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Joseph F. Dannehy 
Philip M. Dwyer 
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WASHINGTON 
Walter Franklin Sheble 
Kenneth H. Tuggle 
FLORIDA 
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Paul 8. Buchman 
Woodie Liles 
Harley 8S. Miller 
John R. Trinkle 
KANSAS 

TOPEKA 
Schuyler W. Jackson 
KENTUCKY 
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William A. Lamkin, Jr. 
COVINGTON 

C. Gordon Walker 

FE. H. Walton 

Stuard Wegener 
DANVILLE 

Pierce Lively 
FALMOUTH 

Hoyt B. Best 
GLASGOW 

Cecil C. Wilson 
HARRODSBURG 

John Lucian Ward 
HAZARD 

Don A. Ward 
HENDERSON 

William G. Craig 
HINDMAN 

John Chris Cornett 

Clark Pratt 
IRVINE 

Kelly Kash 
LA GRANGE 

Thomas F. Manby 
LEXINGTON 

A. E. Hickey 

G. D. Kincaid 
LONDON 

Ray C. Lewis 
LOUISVILLE 

Bernard H. Barnett 

8. A. Burnley 

8S. Lloyd Cardwell 

Dean E. Cassady 

Byron Cook 

James A. Crumlin 

Allen P. Dodd, Jr. 

H. W. Downard 


Louis N. Garlove 

Irving Goldstein 

Ed. P. Jackson, Jr. 

Heber E. Johnson 

Frank A. Logan 

Armer H. Mahan 

Ben Hume Morris 

Charles R. Niles 

Carl Ousley, Jr. 

Brent C. Overstreet 

Graddy C. Richard 

James T. Robertson 

Carroll Y. Sanderson, Jr. 

Thomas W. Speckman 
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Joseph H. Wimsatt 

Addison Yeaman 
MARION 

B. M. Westberry 
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Robert J. Watson 
MOREHEAD 

William E. Proctor 
NEWPORT 

Frank V. Benton, J: 

Stanley C. Moehus 
OWENTON 

T. A. Perry 
PADUCAH 

Samuel Carlick 

H. L. Sisson 

Victor Yaffe 
WHITESBURG 

French Hawk 
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NUTLEY 

John A. Pullins 
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NEW YORK 

Emil K. Ellis 

OKLAHOMA 
NORMAN 

R. Dale Viiet 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Beatrice Bramilett 

Albert C. Hunt 
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SALEM 
Carlisle B. Roberts 
TEXAS 


AMARILLO 
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Judge Gardner was chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Alabama until his death in 
1952. These words are from his address before 
the Association of Alabama Circuit Judges in 
1936, and are quoted from the ALABAMA 
CIRCUIT JUDCE’S HANDBOOK, 1953. 


























I think of the story of tife as it- 

lustrated by Harry Lauder, the great 

comedian, who told of sitting at his win- 

dow in his Scotland home many years ago, 

long before the advent of electric lights, 

watching the street lamplighter light the 

evening lights. He would watch him as 

he would place his ladder, climb and light 

the lamp, take down the ladder and go to 

another, and so on down the street until 

at last he could see the lamplighter no 

more, but could tell the way he went by 

the lamps he had lighted. | 
So it is, my friends, with you and with 

me. As we go through life, may we be 

found lighting the lamps of truth and 

justice and righteousness, so that as time 

passes and we move from the scene of 

action, those coming after us, though we 

be lost from view, may tell the way we 

went by the lamps which we have lighted 

along life’s pathway. 

LUCIEN D. GARDNER 











